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Such are a few of the most commonly narrated stories in con- 
nection with fairy-lorCj implicitly believed in this district. Should the 
members of the Society be sceptical upon the subject of their truth- 
fulness, I must only refer them to the peasantry from whom I ga- 
thered them; and if the amount of credibility to which such tales 
should be deemed to be entitled, is to be estimated solely by the 
number of witnesses who will positively vouch them — then indeed 
I may safely assert that those which I have here related, are likely 
to be placed beyond the possibility of contradiction. 



ANCIENT lEISH WATER-MILLS. 

The subject of the ancient timber structures so frequently discovered 
on the margins of streams, or in water-courses filled up, having occu- 
pied the attention of the Society for a considerable period, and produced 
much discussion at several meetings, has terminated most satisfac- 
torily in the ehciting of facts which leave but small grounds for doubt 
that those fragments of rudely framed timber-work are the remains of 
the primitive water-mills of Ireland. 

At the meeting of November 7th, 1849 (as briefly aUuded to in the 
Transactions for that year, p. 33), Mr. Graves first brought the subject 
under notice. He stated that, having been informed some time 
since by Mr. William Phelan, of a discovery made in executing some 
drainage works on the lands of Ballymartin, near Ballyragget, he 
had visited the spot, accompanied by the Eev. Samuel Madden, for the 
purpose of making a personal examination of the matter. It appeared 
that the workmen, in sinking the main drain about six feet under the 
surface, along the course of a small runnel of water, had encountered a 
frame-work of black bog-oak, consisting of a platform about eleven feet 
long by six broad. The scantling of the side beams was one foot by six 
inches ; into which, at each end, were morticed cross pieces at right 
angles. The frame thus formed supported a floor of oak boards, some 
of them three feet wide, and all of them about two inches in thickness. 
There were mortices for uprights at the angles, but no remains of such 
uprights existed. The workmanship of the mortices, and one or two 
holes made by an auger, evinced the use of good tools on the part of the 
workmen, who, however, did not appear to be acquainted with the saw, 
as the boards were dressed with an axe. It was hard to conceive what 
could have been the purpose of such a structure. Were it not sunk so 
deeply in what always must have been a water-course, it might be con- 
jeMured to form the remains of an ancient timber house. But it was 
inconceivable that any human being who had abundance of dry upland 
to choose from in the immediate neighbourhood, would fix his residence 
in such a swamp. Mr. Graves had mentioned the circumstance to 
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P. S. Butler, Esq., M.P., who informed him that he also had 
discovered an analogous structure, in a position somewhat similar, near 
his residence at Lodge Park. About a year since, Mr. D. Byrne, of Tima- 
hoe, in the Queen's County, had communicated the fact of a similar disco- 
very to the Editor of the Kilkenny Moderator. It appeared from his letter 
that some workmen in the employment of Mr. Edge, of that locality, 
while cleansing up a new mill-race, discovered, about four feet beneath 
the surface, a large beam of oak, eleven feet six inches long ; its 
scantling, sixteen inches by eight ; into one end was morticed, at right 
angles, a small beam, about four inches square, on which rested a floor 
of oak boards, sixteen inches wide and two thick, running parallel with 
the large beam, and resting on the earth at the other end. There were 
rude mortices, four inches square, for uprights at the angles, as in the 
structure discovered near Ballyragget. The entire frame-work appeared, 
however, to be of much more ancient date, or, at least, constructed by 
a more unskilful hand, as the mortices were very rudely formed, and 
some round holes in the ends of the boards were evidently not made by 
the auger, as they were large, and showed the marks of a blunt tool. 
Here, then, were three similar structures, discovered in localities also very 
similar, namely, in or near a water-course. It might be suggested that 
they formed portions of some ancient mills, or, perhaps, were used for 
the purpose of washing ore. There was abundance of iron ore in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Ballymartin, and also in the hills of Timahoe, 
if his memory did not deceive him. But he threw out this merely as a 
suggestion, as he should say that it did not satisfy his own mind. He 
hoped this notice of those curious discoveries would have the effect of 
bringing others of a similar nature before the Society, in order that, by 
a comparison of their peculiarities, some conclusion as to their original 
use might be arrived at. 

At the meeting of March 6th, 1850, this subject was again brought 
forward, on the presentation of an upper mill-stone broken into two parts, 
with fragments of two others, one being a portion of the nether stone ; 
respecting which objects Mr. Prim read the following communication 
from Mr. Thomas Jekylle, of Ballygub : — 

" In reference to some ancient timber structures, described by the 
Eev. James Graves, at a former meeting, I beg to inform the Society 
that, within the last six weeks, a similar discovery has been made by 
some workmen employed by me in the deepening of a river which runs 
through the Bramblestown estate, near Gowran, the property of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Tighe. It consisted of a frame-work, very rudely 
constructed, of bog-deal, about eleven feet square, the scantling of each 
side being 10 by 16 inches; into which, as well for cross-bars or beams, 
as for upright posts, mortices were made in two places on each side ; 
these are 10 to \% by 2| to 3 inches in dimensions, and these dimen- 
sions I give from the appearance which the sides and other parts 
presented during the process of excavation. Indeed I several times 
visited the spot for the purpose of making exact measurements to send 
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with this communication, but could not succeed in doing so. No 
remains whatever of a flooring are to be seen, but there can be no doubt 
that such did exist, and it must have rested on the cross-bars or beams. 
Some of the timbers are in excellent preservation. The entire frame- 
work lay about four feet beneath the surface. 

" The suggestion of the Eev. James Graves, that these structures 
formed portions of some ancient mills, appears to me to be very tangible, 
from the fact that, in addition to lighting on the timber work by the 
river side at Bramblestown, we also made the interesting discovery of a 
quern, in fragments, which lay within the frame- work. 1 have sent you 
the quern, and, if considered a sufficiently interesting relic, it is, with 
my best wishes, at the disposal of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society 
for their museum. 

" It is improbable that those structures were at any time used for 
washing ore, as Mr. Graves also suggested, or that such ore was ground 
down by a quern, as, from the extremely brittle character of the stone 
which I send you, and the fineness to which its grinding surface had 
been brought, it must evidently have been employed only for the 
breaking corn, either for the purposes of human food, or for distillation. 

"I have been anxious in my inquiries in the neighbourhood of 
Bramblestown, but could not get a single tradition bearing on this 
subject." 

Mr. Prim said that, on examining the stones sent in by Mr. Jekylle, 
and which were now before the meeting, it would be at once seen they 
formed no portion of a quern, as that gentlemanhaderroneouslysupposed; 
but were in fact, one of them an upper mill-stone, though so small as to 
be but two feet five inches in diameter; and the other fragments, were, 
some of them, parts of the corresponding nether mill-stone, and the rest 
of a second upper stone. The fragments cotdd not have ever formed a 
quern, for there was no excavation in the lower stone to receive the 
upper, and the excavation for the mill-rind was quite apparent in the 
upper stone. There was no perforation for a handle, as there necessarily 
must be in a quern. This would be sufficient to show that the timber 
structure, discovered on the rivulet at Bramblestown, was, undoubtedly, 
an ancient corn-mill ; and, as it would be borne in mind, that those for- 
merly brought under the notice of the Society by the Rev. Mr. Graves, 
as being discovered at Ballymartin and Lodge Park, in this County, and 
Timahoe, in the Queen's County, had also been found on the margin of 
streams, very little doubt could now remain that all had been, at a very 
distant period, appUed to the purposes of grinding com. The depth 
beneath the surface at which the discoveries had been made, proved the 
antiquity of those structures, but, from the fact that the figure of a cross 
was rudely portrayed on the upper mill-stone found at Bramblestown, 
it was evident that this mill must have been in operation, if not con- 
structed, since the introduction of Christianity into Ireland. Many of 
our historians of the kst century had expressed strong doubts that the 
Irish had so far advanced in civilization before the advent of the Anglo- 
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Norman conquerors, as to understand the use of water-mills. Dr. 
Ledwich admitted the fact, that Giraldus Cambrensis noticed the mills of 
St. Lucherin and St. Fechin, but the Doctor conceived that these were 
solitary instances of their kind ; merely erected by the monks at some of 
their Abbeys, and he affirms that " querns were generally used, and seem 
to have been sufficient for the agriculture of Ireland to a late period." 
However, Dr. O'Donovan, the first Irish scholar, and one of the most 
distinguished Irish antiquaries of the present day, had clearly shown, in 
some interesting papers which he published in that invaluable work to 
the Irish archseologist, the first volume of the " Dublin Penny Journal," 
the very remote antiquity of water-mills in this country. In the Glos- 
sary written by Cormac Mac Cuilleanain, Bishop and King of Munster, 
who was born in the year 831, and killed in 908, the following is the 
derivation given of the word 2t)uiler)b Ca mill), as translated by 
Dr. CyDonovan, " Muilend, compounded of mol, i.e. a shaft, and ond, 
i.e. a stone, for these are the two things called the mill, or moland, q.d. 
mo-a-ail, because its stones are larger than those of the quern. Muillend 
is derived (by some) from inel, to ffrind, and lind, a j)ond, because it 
grinds by means of a pond." The first authentic mention of a mill 
which Dr. O'Donovan had been able to find amongst our ancient 
annalists was that given, as follows, by Tigernach — " a.d. 651. The 
two sons of Blamach, son of Hugh Slaine, viz., Donchad and Conall, 
were mortally wounded by the Lagenians in Maelodran's mill. Oisir, 
the son of Oiserge, was mortally wounded by Maelodron." 

He (Mr. Prim) considered it might be of interest in this locality to 
mention that the twenty-third of the " Wonders of Ireland," given in 
the Book of Ballymote — one of those wonders which Giraldus Cambrensis 
was long, but improperly, supposed to have been the first propounder 
of — was " The Mill of Cill-CAeise — (Kilkeasy, in the barony of Knock- 
topher), which will not grind on the Lord's day, except the share of the 
guests. And it will not grind a handful of corn that has been stolen. 
And women dare not come into it." — (See Irish version of Nennius, 
published by the Irish Archaeological Society). In conclusion, Mr. Prim 
remarked, that it was a curious fact that the water -mills of Norway, at the 
present day, were all constructed in nearly the same primitive fashion as 
that described by Mr. Jekylle ; as testified by Mr. K. Chambers, in his 
very interesting Tour in Norway, then in course of publication in the 
" Edinburgh Journal." 

At the meeting of May 1st, Godfrey Greene, Esq., Eockview, 
communicated the following memorandum of ancient oak-work, found 
at Smithstown, County Kilkenny, by Henry Herbert, Esq., C.E., 
while engaged in the drainage of Mr. Greene's property, in that locality. — 
" At a distance of two hundred yards from the river Argula, and five feet 
under ground, a large trough, made of a solid piece of oak timber, was 
found J it was 14 feet long, 8 inches deep, 3 feet wide at one end, and 
at the other 2 ; the side of which was morticed to another very rough 
piece of oak, 14 feet long, and from 10 to 12 inches square ; to this 
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piece six planks (also of oak) were fastened by oaken pegs ; the planks 
were of different breadths, but the same lengths. The widest of them 
was not more than 10 inches, the thickness about IJ inches. There 
were evident marks of several other pieces of plank having been fastened 
to this large piece of timber in the same manner. It would be at present 
an impossibihty to bring the water from the river to the spot where the 
above was found." 

Mr. Graves reported that he had visited the site of a somewhat similar 
discovery, which had been made a good many years since, on the lands 
of James Butler, Esq., Kilmagar ; where a considerable spring issues 
from the declivity of the John's Well range of hills. Mr. Butler had in- 
formed him that in this spot an oak trough, fourteen feet long, 
and hollowed from a single tree, had been dug up. The trough 
was about three feet in diameter at the upper and larger end, and gra- 
dually diminished to about four inches at its lower extremity ; it was 
covered by a rough-hewn plank of oak, and, when found, was caulked 
with moss. As the declivity of the hill is here considerable, the use of 
this trough was, probably, to convey the water of the spring to turn an 
overshot wheel. It is worth remarking, that a spur, jutting out from 
the principal range of hills in the immediate vicinity, is called Cr)0]c]i) 
4&A^|iAC (Cnoicin Darrachj, or " the Little Hill of the Oaks," although 
no oak has grown on it since the memory of man. 

Mr. Prim read the following letter which he had received from Eo- 
bert Chambers, Esq. : — 



"Edinburgh, March 14th, 1860. 

" Sir, — I feel much obliged by the courtesy of your letter of the 
10th instant, enclosing some accounts of recent proceedings of the Kil- 
kenny Archaeological Society, in which there occurs a curious paper of 
the discovery of what appeared to be ancient mills in certain parts of 
Ireland. 

"I can entertain very little doubt that the fragments discovered 
really were examples of such homely little mills as 1 lately saw in Nor- 
way. The size of the frames of wood, their situation in water-courses, 
and the discovery of a mill-stone in the Bramblestown instance, are 
facts which make this hypothesis very clear to my mind. I would 
suggest, however, that a search should be made in the water-courses, 
right under the centre of the frame-work, perhaps as far as three or four 
feet under it, with a view to discovering any remains which may exist 
of the stone in which the vertical shaft would turn, supposing these 
structures to have been mills. It is very likely the stones may be yet 
in their proper places with the unmistakeable socket for the shaft, and 
such a discovery would of course set the matter at rest. 

" As a member and office-bearer (V. P.) of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, I beg to express my satisfaction in learning that a 
local Society of the like nature has been established in Kilkenny, and. 
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with best wishes for its prosperity, and renewed thanks for your obliging 
communication, 

" I am. Sir, your faithful humble servant, 

" R. Chambers. 
" To John G. A. Prim, Esq." 

The investigation suggested by Mr. Chambers was made, at Bram- 
blestown, by Mr. Jekylle, but without the expected result. However, 
the following communication, forwarded by John Windele, Esq., of 
Cork, and read at the meeting of November 6th, seems to set the matter 
at rest : — 

" In communicating the brief particulars of the finding of those re- 
mains to the Ealkenny Archaeological Society, it may be well to premise, 
that my attention has been directed for some years to the discovery of 
such vestiges of ancient mill-works as I could obtain any intelligence 
of, for the purpose of placing the particulars on record. I have per- 
sonally examined several of them ; amongst others, one near Bantry, 
another near Mallow, and a third near Muskerry, all in the County of 
Cork. The details were nearly similar in all cases — an oblong wooden 
tank or cistern — a timber shoot of black oak, about twelve or fourteen 
feet in length — mill-stones — a stock or shaft with mortices, for the 
insertion of spokes or the fans of a wheel — the neighbourhood of a 
running stream, and of one or more of the ancient Baths. 

" Townsend, in his " Statistical Survey of the County of Cork," Vol. 
I. p. 275, has mentioned one of these mills. A similar structure was dis- 
covered and broken up before I could inspect it at Donoghmore, in 
January, 1844. Another was found at Ballindeasig, in the same year; 
and a third was discovered in August, 1846, at the west side of Inchi- 
dony — all in the County of Cork. 

" Inchidony is situated near the town of Clonakilty. The mill re- 
mains were found on a farm belonging to a man named Sullivan, a 
tenant to Lord Bandon. The gentleman who communicated the details 
to me, mentioned that he had only seen an oak-shoot about fourteen 
feet in length, having a cover to fit upon it, and a round hole at one of 
the extremities for the discharge of water. It was accompanied by two 
pair of querns or mill-stones. The remains of another mill were subse- 
quently found in the same barony — East Carbery — in 1848, the details 
of which were transmitted to me by Mr. James Coleman, of BalUna- 
scarthy. I cannot do better than lay before you the account as I received 
it:— 

" ' According to your request, regarding the mill of which I sent you 
the upright shaft, I have to mention, that it lay on a boundary rividet, 
between the lands of Knocksgeach and Garane-ard, parish of Kilnagross, 
and was found at a considerable depth, as there was a mound of clay 
over it — perhaps to secrete it, as all those I have seen were so covered. 
It M'as found by labourers at work on part of Lord Shannon's property. 
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under the Drainage Commission. Not hearing of, or seeing it until 
about two months after the discovery, which happened in May, 1848, 
I learned that most of the works had been destroyed, or taken away; 
but on closer inquiry, I was enabled to see the shaft, the cistern or 
trough, and two pair of stones partly broken. The latter were neatly 
finished and well faced. I also found, in, situ, the fixed ground-timbers, 
showing the size of the working part of the mill to have been five feet 
broad by eight long. The upper or runner-stone was two feet in dia- 
meter by an inch and a-half in thickness, at the eye or centre. The 
stream was very small, and would scarcely be adequate to an aperture 
of six inches in diameter ; but this was a great deal more than the mill 
required, as the issue of the cistern was no more than four inches in 
diameter. It had a fall of five feet, as well as I could estimate. The 
field where it was found was traditionally called, amongst the neighbours, 
pAi]tc ATj 23t)uiUir)t) fPairc an Mhuillinn), or " the Keld of the Mill." 
I have seen four of the remains and sites of those ancient mills, called 
B^ini) CBaisin) Basin Mills. From what I know, their construction is 
exceedingly simple. It can be easily restored, and would be very useful 
in this country, where every hill has its stream, and a prospect appears 
of a meal or flour-food being required for the future. The water-wheel 
should be very small, with open floats ; the timber would cost but httle, 
and a carpenter may make one in a week.' 

" I have now to add to this enumeration another mill uncovered 
recently at Shannacashel, in the parish of Kilmichael, within about four 
miles of Tochar Castle, in the west of the County of Cork. A newspaper 
paragraph gave the first announcement of the discovery, and induced 
me to make a personal examination of it, accompanied by some friends, 
on the 31st of last August. The situation in which it was found is a 
low moorland, lying between high rocky elevations ; a portion of this 
ground consists of peat from six to eight feet in depth. In some parts 
this has been cut away for turf, nearly down to the clayey substratum, 
within the memory of the present population of the neighbourhood. 
And in lately examining the exhausted bog for timber, the labourers 
uncovered an oblong wooden cistern of oak, fourteen feet eight inches 
in length, six feet ten inches broad, and about twenty inches in depth. 
The bottom part was formed of sawed planks. Along the upper surface 
of the sides and ends of the frame-work there were several mortices, 
generally of a foot and a-half in length, in some of which there still 
remained inserted upright' planks, of about three feet of present length, 
though evidently of greater original height, as the upper ends are much 
charred from the effects of a fire which appears to have destroyed the 
whole structure at some remote period. There were only three or four 
of these upright planks remaining when we visited, the others having 
been taken away by the peasantry. Lying on the floor of this tank 
there was found, at the discovery, a pair of mill-stones, a wooden shovel, 
and the shaft of a wheel. The mdl-stones lay beside the tank, broken 
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into several pieces. The upper stone was of coarse sandstone, made up 
of disintegrated granite, about eight inches in thickness, and two feet in 
diameter. The under stone was only three inches thick, at the centre, 
and fell away towards the edge, to about an inch and a-half. The shovel 
had beeu taken away before my arrival and converted into a hurley for 
goal-playing, much to my disappointment. The shaft, about six feet in 
length, was rather of an ornamental character, and contained at one 
extremity a series of mortices, as if for the reception of the arms of a 
water-wheel, or mill-fans. A part of this shaft was also much burned. 
About two years ago, a wooden trough, about twelve feet in length, was 
found at the upper end of the cistern. It was hollowed out of the trunk 
of a tree, and was subsequently broken up ; I could not learn if any 
other remains had been discovered. There was no appearance of walls, 
as I had seen elsewhere. But it should be borne in mind that the site 
has not been fully explored. A small stream runs about forty or fifty 
feet from the lower part of the tank, and a lesser streamlet runs from 
above the mill at right angles with the former. From the latter proba- 
bly was derived the water which supplied the establishment. 

" Allowing for the growth of turf above these remains, at the ascer- 
tained rate of a foot in a century, the period of the destruction of the 
mill, may with probability be conjectured to have been in the 11th or 
12th century. All the mills, seen by me, have been found hitherto in 
the immediate vicinity of forts, and this led to the belief that the mill 
and the MatA had been coeval. Although here occurs an exception, no 
vestige of a RaiA being traceable within any reasonable distance, I am 
not, however, disposed to abandon the conclusion that the water-mill was 
an appurtenance to those old residences of the ancient inhabitants. 

" Such mills were well known in those periods of Ireland in which 
her people were accustomed to dwell in fortified enclosures, as the pages 
of Colgan afnply testify, and as may be collected from some very inter- 
esting notices on this subject in the "Dublin Penny Journal,'' by the first 
of living Irish scholars — Dr. O'Donovan. Geoffry Keating, our Irish 
Livy, has preserved a legend which would show that the water-mill was 
at least as old in Ireland as the third century, when Cormac of the Long 
Tresses reigned. Cuan O'Lochain, a bard who died in 1024, confirms 
the tale. Keating's narrative records that Ciarnuit, the daughter of a 
Pictish prince, having been brought to Ireland, amongst the spoil taken 
in an expedition to Scotland, became the bond-maid and concubine of 
King Cormac. His queen having discovered his infidelity, demanded 
that the lady should be given up to her, and Cormac had to submit. 
The queen caused her to be treated with great . severity, compelling her 
to grind nine quarters of corn daily, with the hand-mill or quern. As 
Ciarnuit was about becoming a mother, and the period of her confine- 
ment drew near, she became the less able to perform her task, and in a 
secret interview which she had with the king, requested him to send to 
her native Scotland, froni whence came a skilful artificer, who speedily 
20 
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erected a mill, by means of which the lady was relieved from her servi- 
tude. 

" This was the mill erected on the stream of Nith, near Tara, the site 
at the present day of the mill of Lismullen. In sticceeding ages, a mill 
became a common appendage to every|BAile-BiA8cAc (Baile-Biadhtach) , 
or ancient townland. The story of Ciarnuit points to the derivation of 
the water-mill from Britain, into which country it had been introduced 
by the Romans, who had themselves received it from Cappadocia about 
the time of Augustus." 



It may be interesting here to append the following extract, made by 
Dr. O'Donovan, from a highly curious and original copy of the Brehon 
Laws, preserved in manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and written in a dialect extremely difficult to those only acquainted with 
the modern dialects of the Gaelic. — Published in the Dublin, Penny 
Journal, Vol. I., p. 282 : — 

Bta 2t)U)tjM<t) Btejt. 

" BIa 2t)uiliijb ble^c .1. beijcA bi^A^c a cez\ce-\r}rr) cexy |r]f ecollA]|* 
ItjATjb i*ce6 blA 11) \i\yC6 ox) cec fceitjii) Ati)AC a p]]* a c]tiu|i, fAe]t, 
fceo ^6|i blejche fce6 ^e|t 2t)uiliT)b, i^a^c bo |:]|t 2t)uilii)b, o biAj* 
f If AC fejt 2^uiliT)b, c^b be aca n)be roAille fpn*, n"e pe|i 2t)ttilii)b 
^cttf, 'Acc ^1) t)\ cofinjAi56]* A^cfe fceo T)eti)A]cre foit fe|t ble]cbe 
pl|t fAiTt, iTi)u|t|to, fce6 if\x h\e\i ^fe p6]t ble^cbe ^cuf fceo ijoca 
t)-icAT)t) ]*Ae|t 2i)u]liT)b. 

"SIai) boT) c] bo x)] At) n)-bleicb if lt> 2t)uilii)b .i. beijcA b]]tAic cec- 
fceir)ttj It) 2t)uil]T)b. Cjb f. cot)a berjcA biitA^cb cecfceiptt) ]T) 
2t)ttil]T)b f tttt) fceo C0T)A eb cecfce]T)tij ^t) u^jtb cuAf ? )f e f . f . too 
If bferjcA bi|tAicb !») m u^l ac iiijIuaS ai) SQujlipb fuij }xy c-uifC] ii)a 
It) X)] K\\ AC ittjluAb AT) ttiitb cuAf Iatda t)a T)-bAiT)e. 2t)Afe ^ij bA|iA 
fceitjTi) ceij fif ecollAif '^^l^ A^cbsit). Jt) efb. fceo ^t) ecAitbA^bb 
A^cbs. ) cojtbAcb, fceo ]x) Aef con)b5t)Ti)T*Aib le^rb ^llte Ia A^cbs. 
)j%upu CO f Aicfit» T)A |tob, fceo idatja f ACA^b, ■\x Aicbsii). 

" 2t)<v f e It) c^tef f ceiDtt) co f if ecoUA^f cecb-u b^^elA Aicbsii) 1 
cojibAcb, fceo It) Aef coit)b5f)1TbTtAib Iat) b]itelA b-Aicbsit) iTtupw 
CO fAicfjr) T)o |tob fceo toatja fACA^b yc. if leicb t)i|te Ia AicbsiT). 
2t)Afe A|t ceAr|tAtbAb fceitjrt) co fif ecAllA^f lee Ia Aic5it) ^x) efbA^S 
fceo It) ecA|ibAi6, Iai) bi]ie Ia AIC311) i coitbAcb fceo ]p Aef Coti)- 
5t)]Tt)A, fceo ito fiAcc Iat) ceijA } fiupu. 

" 2t)A CA f e|i bm)Ai& A|tAiitb f ceoA ca f Ae^i f ceo aca f e^i ble^cbe 
fceo ACA fif AC yr[\i. butjAib if uile ACAib a cit)Ai6 b'lc b'f ni buT)Ai&. 
2t)ui)A fuil feit buT)Ai& Alt Aiitb ic. x)0 ce beicb TpupA fuil fif Aice, 
fceo ACA fif AC fAe]t 11) Tjeoc bo itoitnjAccfif b'lc bo fAeit, }x) ijeoc 
bo jtoiiTrjAcc Aicfe fceo T)en)ttitfCAitcA8 bo cotijic boib ecoiiitA. 

"Cib f. coT)-icAt5b feit ble]c6 chjca it) 2t)uilit)b fui^tj, c\x) 5ujt 5Ab 
bo \a\xx) h]t fo ciT)CAib, fceo cot)A blCAt)b \x) t>n}x}& cuAf c\x)Za \xy 
i)eicb Ti)At)Aii 3Ab bo lAiri) bicb fo citjCAib ? Jfe f . f . bo 36i)Ab 1^, 
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cecb cuA]* it)-bli5i6 cet) co cluAjfceA be f'^fto co|(t, cettjAb c-fl^i) 
IT) q |to jluA^fefc. be ot>A jebA bol^^tb b^cb fo qijcA^b id 2t)tt]lii7i> 
1tD0|i|tu T)o CO i)-bit)3i)eb ii)bli5 Tt)ui)A sluA^fceA be coi]t ce ]io be^cb 
A^c] roiTil'^ci ito sluAirifc. be. 

" BU 2t)uiliT)b bleic .i. y^^V ^'VW T^ 2t)u]liijb qb beb jAbAf ic. 
AbA pef cibAei* be^cbbiji qbAef ^ijbeicbb^it. 

" SVax) boi) cfec fce]r)n) da bjvo ^t^f cac i)Aei) i)0 bo't) conjAb cit^Aij 
t)Aicb3li5e 11) A cecfceii)ii) ^ij cac i)A61) qc bob le^cb Af ah). Aef 
con)3qtt)TtAi8 ^ceo AicbsT) Iflt) c^ijaiS cAi^Aifce |*ceo lee ^lAcb l^ 
A^cbsii) iTlt) c|te|* ^ceii)ii7 fceo l^ij l^l^cb Ia A^bsii) 1T1t> cecitAtbAft 
^•ceii)tD, Tceo if AttjAil cer fceiijn) bo Sjtef b^A i)-bAii)3Dic6|t cAcb 
•pecc i*ceo njAb fe ii) i*Ae|t i^Acbu]- b^tocb teol l^^nt, ife icuf i)A 
iriAcb* t" '*1^^ '^*^ T**' ^l*eiTi it) c-ui]*c] iti)oit]tu j-ceo ]i) b|vocb fcol 
h]f ipA^]i 11* e i^eji 11) 2t)uilii)b icuf ija i:iaca uile. 



OP GKINDING AT THE MILL. 

" If the mill-stone should slideoff or break, without the knowledge of 
any one, it is then as the sledge should slide off the anvil. There are 
three concerned, viz : the mill-wright, the man who is grinding his corn, 
and the miller. If the miller knew that there was any danger, he is 
forthcoming for any trespass done. If the mill-wright and the man who 
is grinding his corn fear anything to happen, the man who is griiiding 
his com is answerable for any damage done afterwards, and the mill- 
wright is free. 

" Why is the first sliding of the mill-stone a trespass here, and the first 
sliding of the sledge not made a fine above ?* 

" The reason is, as the mill is turned by water, the sledge by hands of 
men. 

" If the miller, the mill-wright, and the man whose corn is being 
grinding, be present, and that the miller knew there was any danger, he 
is answerable for all the damage. If the miller be not present, whether he 
knew that there was danger or not, and should the mill-wright be present 
knowing that there was danger in regard to his own work, he is an- 
swerable for any damages that shall happen. 

" Why is the man, whose corn is being grinding, charged here for 
a trespass, and why is the other not charged ? 

" The reason is : the man whose corn is being grinding, made no 
obstacle, and took upon him to be under any damage that might happen. 

" The miller is free if the rest consented to go on with the grinding. 
The first sliding of the stone is not to be charged to any. If the mill- 
wright should leave the mill in bad order after him, he is to pay all the 
debt or damage, and if any mischance should happen by the strength 
of the water, when the mill is not in bad order, the miller then is to pay 
all the fines." 

* In another part of the Brehon Laws, where the laws of forges are given. 
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*4(.* [After the foregoing pages were in print, the following valuable 
illustration on the subject of Irish water-mills was received from Dr. 
CDonovan. As it gives the original of the passage already quoted 
from " Cormac's Glossary," fully elucidated by the learned Doctor's 
notes, it is here inserted.] 

" 2t)uileT)b, .1. rt)ol ocuf ojjb ; OT)b, .i. doc : &|t )]ye6 be]&e ]f roujleijb 
A TDUilerjb ; tjo, njolATjb. .1. 1176 a A] I, .1. n)d a cIoca quATt) clocA bjioi). 
2t)uilet)b bit), .1. tijel ocu]* l]i)b, A|t n* f0]t l^r^b n)el]X." 

Muilenn, i.e., mo^ (a J [shaft] and ond, (b) i.e. stone, for these are 
the two most important things in a mill ; or, moland i.e. mo-a-ail, i.e. 
greater its stones than the stones of the Bro (c) [hand-mill] ; Muilenu 
also i.e., mel [grind] and linn (d) [stream] because it is on the stream 
it grinds. 



THE GIGANTIC lEISH FOSSIL DEER. 

BY ROBEET CANE, ESQ., M.D., M.R.C.S.I. 

[Bead at the Meeting of May \st^ 



I beg to present to the museum of the Archaeological Society, some 
bones of the Cervus Megaceros Hihernicus, or Irish fossil deer. 
The bones consist of four vertebrae, and the bones of the hind extremity 
of the left side. I have secured them with wires. Those of the hind 
leg consist of \hei femur, the tibia two bones of the tarsus,- being the 
OS calcis and astragalus, the metatarsals, and three bones of the foot. 
Some of the smaller bones, as the knee-cap and hoof, are wanting; but 
tlie outline and enormous length of the Hmb are well shewn in the eight 
bones which are fastened in their relative places. The bones were sold to 
me last summer by a peasant, who stated that the entire animal, as he 
believed, had been found in some drainage excavations then being made 
in the neighbourhood of Garryricken. He informed me that the head 
and horns, as he called them, had been sold at Garryricken House, and 

(a) Mol is still the living and common word for a mill-shaft. It is curious 
that no allusion is here made to the roth [rota] or wheel ; and it is quite clear 
that the mill which the author of the Glossary had in view was the Muilleann 
toiti re talmhain [podex ad terram], which was driven by a running stream. It 
was turned by oirchels, or paddles attached to the shaft, which the running 
stream turned. 

(b) The word ond is now obsolete, but it is explained here and elsewhere in 
Cormac's Glossary by clock [stonej, which is still a living word. 

(c) Bro is still the living word for a quern or hand-mill, in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

(d) Linn now signifies a pond, but it is frequently used in old Irish MSS. 
for a running stream. It is curious that it did not occur to Oormac to derive 
it from the Latin mula, or molendinum. 



ADDENDUM. 

Page 229, after last line add- 
Since the foregoing was in print I have been informed by the Rev. James Graves, 
that Ledwich has committed a twofold mistake in Stating that the " Sacri Lusus" 
was lost, and that the poems were composed by the young gentlemen of Kilkenny 
College. The volume in question is still to be found in Primate Marsh's Library, 
Class K. 3. Tab. 5. No. 9 ; and is entitled " Sacri Lusus In Vsum Scholas Kil- 
kenniensis. Dublinii : Typis Kegiis, & Venum dantur apud Josephum Wilde, 
cla lacL. • • • " The date is defective, having been partly cut away by the 
binder. The book is in small quarto, and is imperfect, ending at p. 64 ; it con- 
sists of Latin poetry in elegiac measure, chiefly on Scripture subjects. On the 
fly-leaf is written, in an old hand, " Daniel Mead, ex dono Geo. Pigott." On the 
title, " Mich. Jephson" ; whose library was purchased by Primate Marsh. 

CORRIGENDA. 

p. 117, 1. 8, for " Angleasea" read " Anglesea". 
p. 133, 1. 27, for " these" read " those", 
p. U2, 1. 34, for " of" read " of. 
p. 148, note, 1. I, after "Phoenician" dele ,. 
. . p. 157, 1. 17, for " Muillend" read " Muilend". 

lb., 1. 24^ for " Maelodron" read " Maelodran". 
p. 164, 1. 11, toT " Muilenu" xeaA " MuiUnn" . 
p. 174, 1. 35, for "connection" read "connexion"', 
p. 177, 1. 9i for "harry of four" read "four harrulets''. 
p. 182, 1. 27, for "Edward" read "Edmond". 
p. 187, 1. 31, for "twenty-four" read "fourteen", 
p. 191, 1. 27, after "of" insert "the", 
p. 192, 1. 37, after " tenure" dele ". 
p. 193, 11. 44, 45, for "two trefoil-headed niches" read " a shallow 

canopy", 
p. 195,11. 14, 22, for "Sugard" read" Ingard". 
p. 198, 1. 8, for " acre" read " Loftus acre". 

lb., 1, 18, for " Ballymagin ' read " Ballymagir". 
p. 200, 1. 9, after " rain" dele ,. 
p. 213, 1. 39, for " meta" read " metal", 
p. 216, 1. 34, for "Vol. I." read "Vol. 11". 

lb., 1. 35, for " luaned" read " Indued". 
p. 222, 1. 16, for "magnificient" read "magnificent", 
p. 240, 1. 39, after " brothers" dele ". 

p. 260, 1. 32, for "of Nassau" read " daughter of the first Duke 
of Beaufort". 



